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complete. No less than three autograph inscriptions, in books once 
owned by Luther and now in England, are known to the reviewer, but 
have escaped Thiele. He excludes from his list letters, because he be- 
lieves they are fully noted in Enders. This is not the case. None of the 
autographs now in America are known to Enders, nor are some of the 
autographs in England. 

Two studies of the work of Luther's amanuenses Dietrich and 
Rorer, by Freitag and Reichert respectively, not only give an impressive 
survey of what history owes to these self-suppressing disciples, but do 
something to clear up the problem of the provenance of portions of the 
Table Talk. Other articles on the hymns, on the translation of the New 
Testament, and on the Wittenberg press all have their interest. The 
volume closes with the publication of a letter from Cardinal Salviati to 
the Cardinal of Ravenna on the proposal to settle the schism by offering 
Luther and one of his friends red hats. The date, 1539, is doubted by 
the editor, Karl Drescher, but to the reviewer seems unobjectionable. 

Preserved Smith. 

The Political Works of James I., reprinted from the Edition of 
1616. With an Introduction by Charles Howard McIlwain, 
Professor of History and Government in Harvard University. 
[Harvard Political Classics, vol. I.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1918. Pp. 
cxi, 354. $4.00.) 

This is the first volume of what the Harvard Press hopes may be- 
come a series of reprints of the less accessible material for the history 
of political science. " The student needs to know not alone what the 
masters thought, but also how they thought. . . . He needs above all 
somehow to gain an appreciation of the whole political mind of the 
period." This he must attain, the editor feels, by a study of the original 
works in extenso. Only thus can he become accustomed to the " intel- 
lectual climate ". Professor McIlwain believes that there was no period 
when the influence of England upon political thinking was so extensive 
as during the first decade of the reign of James I., and that the king 
himself was directly responsible for it. Both these considerations justify 
a reprint of the king's political writings. 

This reprint follows the text of the edition of 1616, which was pre- 
pared with the king's sanction, and which embodied his own corrections 
and changes. No variant readings to the earlier editions have been 
given, though for the most part the references and side-notes of the 
original edition have been retained as foot-notes. The editor wisely 
refrained however from any attempt to identify those annotations left 
vague by the royal author or his editors. The editor has also wisely 
collected his own comment in a systematic and lengthy introduction, in 
which he treats of English thought in the sixteenth century with rela- 
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tion to Church and State, of James's notions of divine right, and in par- 
ticular of the history of the controversy occasioned by James's Apologie 
for the Oath of Allegiance. This last furnishes about half of the intro- 
duction. Unquestionably, Professor Mcllwain has made a fresh and 
original study of the material, and has verified and amplified the ac- 
counts already given by Figgis and Gooch. A good deal of material of 
minor importance is grouped together for the first time, and the his- 
tory of the controversy over James's works is related more fully than 
in any previous account in English, if an account as insistently tri- 
lingual as this introduction can be said to be in English. 

Inasmuch as this is the first of a series of texts intended for stu- 
dents, it may not be amiss to examine the apparatus criticus itself. It 
was apparently the editor's design to compel the student to apply himself 
earnestly both to the text and to the introduction; to make some really 
considerable demands on his attention; to assume an ability to follow a 
somewhat lengthy process of reasoning, an ability to handle considerable 
masses of detail, not too obviously arranged for his convenience. 
Throughout, an ability to read political science and ecclesiastical con- 
troversy currently in Latin (which is by no means synonymous with an 
ability to read Latin) is presumed. It is a book therefore aimed rather 
at graduate than at undergraduate students, at the larger rather than 
the smaller university, and will be most useful in seminar. While the 
average student might with profit read parts of the introduction or cer- 
tain pages of the text, it is precisely this piecemeal attack upon political 
science that the editor wishes to foreclose and discourage. Thorough- 
ness seems, however, to be less a positive than a comparative fact and 
depends primarily upon one's point of view. Would not competent and 
mature students get a broader grasp of the period from a careful read- 
ing of a hundred pages of James, and a hundred each of Parsons, 
Bellarmine, and du Perron in the original texts, than from four hundred 
of James alone in reprint? If the former is fragmentary is not the 
latter one-sided? 

Nor does this careful, elaborate, and handsome reprint make the 
king's writings more accessible to scholars and historians. The index 
is brief and covers the introduction more carefully than the text itself. 
Many entries seem perfunctory and inconsequential. An index more 
useful to scholars would have analyzed James's ideas in their relation 
to the modern phraseology of political science rather than in their rela- 
tion to James's own terminology, would have referred to the principal 
passages dealing with what we should now call sovereignty, the struc- 
ture of the state, the legislative as distinguished from the executive, if 
James made any distinction, and, if not, the passages in which he treated 
them as different aspects of the same thing. But an elaborate index of 
the text on any basis would have been a great service to learning. 

The format of the book is admirable, and in the main the technical 
book-making is excellent. There are few misprints, but some of them 
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one is surprised to find: Cicil, (p. lv) ; Alplogie, (p. lx) ; Bellarimine; 
Replique in text, Replique in foot-note, (p. lxx) ; Pont-a-Mousson at 
least twice for Pont-a-Mousson, (p. lxx). The punctuation of the in- 
troduction is not always consistent; on page lxix, quotation marks are 
omitted from the French and Latin quotations in one paragraph, and 
employed in the next. 

Roland G. Usher. 

Maria Theresia, ihr Leben und ihre Regierung. Von Eugen 

Guglia. In two volumes. (Munich and Berlin : R. Oldenbourg. 

1917. Pp. vi, 388; 418.) 

May 13, 1917, was the two-hundredth anniversary of Maria Theresa's 
birthday. In anticipation of it the Austrian historian, Eugen Guglia, 
had begun before 1914 a biography which should be a memorial to her, 
little dreaming of the war which was to deprive her descendants of the 
throne itself. Although the war closed to him the materials in the 
Austrian Ministry of War and made impossible any investigation in 
foreign archives, it did not otherwise seriously interrupt his work, nor 
does it appear to have warped with prejudice any of his conclusions. 

These two volumes naturally challenge comparison with the ten on 
which Arneth spent half a lifetime. Guglia of course makes much use 
of Arneth's text and of the long extracts from the sources in Arneth's 
notes; anyone who writes on Austria in the eighteenth century must 
do so. But Guglia's work is in no sense a mere condensation or com- 
pilation from his predecessor's great work. For the latter appeared in 
the years 1863-1879, and in the period since that time a mass of new 
printed material relating to Maria Theresa and her reign has become 
accessible — the Khevenhtiller diaries, the correspondence of the empress 
with the Electoral Princess Maria Antonia of Saxony, the detailed mili- 
tary accounts of the Silesian Wars by the Austrian and the Prussian 
general staffs, and a host of monographs on all phases of Austrian his- 
tory. All these the author has turned to good account. He has also 
a strong antiquarian turn of mind and has been able to weave into his 
story many new and interesting points of real historical value. He 
paints therefore a decidedly fresh picture of the great Austrian heroine. 
It is also more readable than Arneth's somewhat heavy work. 

Being primarily interested in drawing the character of Maria 
Theresa, the woman and ruler, rather than in narrating a history of her 
times, he relates, of military events, only so much as is necessary to make 
intelligible the diplomatic negotiations or measures of reform which 
were necessarily interwoven with the military situation. This sub- 
ordination of the wars which filled so large a part of her reign leaves 
the author space for excellent accounts of her relations with her various 
ministers and of the great reforms in the bureaucratic organization, 
finance, justice, religion, the condition of the serfs, and of many other 



